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From Transactions of the Society of Arts. 


CHEAP ENGINE FOR RAISING WATER. 








From a Letter written by Mr H. Sargeant, of White- 
haven (England,) to Mr Taylor, Secretary to the 
Socrely for the Encouragement of .4rts. 


IRTON-HALL, the seat of E. L. Irton, Esq. 
is situated on an ascent of sixty, or sixty-one 
feet perpendicular height; at the foot of which, 
at the distance of about 140 yards from the offi- 
ces, runs a small stream of water. The object 
was to raise this for domestick purposes. 

To this end, a dam was made at a short dis- 
tance above, so as to cause a fall of about four 
feet; and the water was brought by a wooden 
trough, into which was inserted a piece of two 
inch leaden pipe, a part of which is seen in A. 

The stream of this pipe is so directed as to 
run into the bucket B. when the bucket is ele- 
vated; but so seon as it begins to descend, the 
stream flows over it, and goes to supply the 
wooden trough or well in which the foot of the 
forcing pump C, stands. 

D is an iron cylinder attached to the pump 
rod, which passes through it. The cylinder is 
filled with lead, and weighs about 240 pounds.* 
This is the power which works the pump, and 
forces the water through 420 feet of inch pipe 
from the pump up to the house. 

At E is fixed a cord, which, when the bucket 
comes within four or five inches of its lowest 
projection, becomes stretched and opens a valve 
in the bottom of it, through which the water 
empties itself. 

This machine must be so constructed that the 
bucket end may finish its stroke, when the beam 
or lever, by which it is suspended, comes to a 
horizontal position, or a little below it, By this 
means the lever is virtually lengthened in its 
descentin the proportion of radius to the cosine 


and consequently its power is increased in an 
equal proportion. ~ 





*This cylinder might, for the sake of economy, be 
made of wood, and filled with gravel or sand, provided 
the weight were sufficient. 





The valve may be opened in the way here 
described, or by a pin projecting from the bot- 
tom. 

This pump requires about eighteen gallons 
of water, in the bucket, to raise the counter- 
weight, and make a fresh stroke. It makes 
three strokes in a minute and gives about half 
a gallon into the cistern. Or, as observed by 
Mr Nicholson, in his Philosophical Journal, with 
a fall of four feet and consumption of eighteen 
gallons, it raises half a gallon through sixty feet. 
That is to say, 12 parts of water raise 5 parts. 
Its rate is about one eighth part of man’s work ; 
and it throws up 24 hogsheads in a day. It 
may be stopped to save wear, by merely casting 
off the string of the bucket valve. 

The only artists employed, except the plumb- 
er, were a country blacksmith and carpenter ; 
and the whole cost, exclusive of the pump and 
pipes did not amount to five pounds sterling. 

The following beautiful remarks on the pursuits of 
Agriculture, are taken from Mr Bippie’s Address 
before the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture. _ 


“If I have failed to prove that the pur- 
suits of agriculture may be as lucrative as oth- 
er employments, it will be an easier task to 
vindicate their pleasures and their importance. 
I need not dwell on that retirement, one of the 
purest enjoyments of this life, and the best pre- 
paration for the future, on those healthful oc- 
cupations, on that calmness of mind, on that 
high spirit of manliness and independence, 
which naturally belong to that condition. These 
are attractions which must have deep roots in 
the human heart, since they have in all times 
fascinated at once the imagination and won the 
judgment of men. But I may be allowed to 
say, that in this nation agriculture is probably 
destined to attain its highest honours, and that 
the country life of America ought to possess 
peculiar attractions. The pure and splendid 
institutions of this people have embodied the 
brightest dreams of tlLose high spirits, who in 
other times and in other lands have lamented or 
struggled against oppression ; they have realiz- 
ed the fine conceptions which speculative men 
have imagined, which wise men have planned, 
or brave men vainly perished in attempting. to 
establish. Their influence in reclaiming the 
lost dignity of man, and inspiring the loftiest 
feelings of personal independence, may be trac- 
ed in every condition of our citizens; but as 
all objects are most distinct by insulation, their 
effects are peculiarly obvious in the country. 

“ The American farmer is the exclusive, ab- 
solute, uncontrolled proprietor of the soil. His 
tenure is not from the government; the gov- 
ernment derives its power from him. There 
is above him nothing but God and the laws; no 
hereditary authority usurping the distinctions of 
personal genius; no established church spread- 
ing its dark shadow between him and Hea- 
ven. His frugal government neither desires 
nor dares to oppress the soil; and the altars 
of religion are supported. only by the volun- 
tary offerings of sincere piety.—His pur- 








“ems, 
suits, which no perversion can render injuri- 
ous to any, are directedto the common ben- 
efit of all. In multiplying the bounties of 
Providence, in the improvement and embellish- 
ment of the soil, in the care of the inferiour 
animals committed to his charge, he will find 
an ever varying and interesting employment, 
dignified by the union of liberal studies, and 
enlivened by the exercise of a simple and gen- 
erous hospitality. His character assumes a lofti- 
er interest by its influence over the public lib- 
erty. It may not be foretold to what dangers 
this country is destined, when its swelling pop- 
ulation, its expanding territory, its daily compli- 
cating interests, shall awake the latent passions 
of men, and reveal the vulnerable points of our 
institutions. But whenever these perils come, 
its most steadfast security, its unfailing reliance 
willbe on that column of landed proprietors, 
the men of the soil and of the country, stand- 
ing aloof from the passions which agitate den- 
ser communities, well educated, brave, and in- 
dependent, the friends of the government with- 
out soliciting its favours, the advocates of the 
people without descending to flatter their pas- 
sions; these men, rooted like their own forests, 
may yet interpose between the factions of the 
country, to heal, to defend, and to save.” 


MARYLAND CATTLE SHOW. 

We have nowadays such great demands for room in our 
columns, that we are under the necessity of curtail- 
ing many articles which inclination would lead us to 
give in detzil. Some of our readers object to our in- 
serting all the particulars of Agricultural Exhibitions, 
while others are offended, if we omit anything relat- 
ing to these anniversaries. We must, therefore, at- 
tempt to steer between the horns of this dilemma, by 
virtue of abridgements, and other expedients which 
may promise to gratify the curiosity without exbausf- 
ing the patience of a numerous class of our patrons. 

The Cattie Show for the Western Shore of Maryland, 
was held at the Maryland Tavern, four miles from 
Baltimore, on the 23d, 24th, and 25th of November. 
We shall give an abridged account of this Festival, 
from the elaborate accounts already published. 


Not less than fifty horses of ewperior quality, 
and of different ages and classes, passed. under 
inspection ; nearly one hundred cattle ; a great 
number of sheep; and the pens for swine were 
so filled, that it became necessary to erect many 
more after the exhibition commenced. Unex- 
ampled improvement was observed to have tak- 
en place in this class of animals. 

The second day was occipied in the examin- 
ation of Household Manufactures, which were 
ten times more various than at any former ex- 
hibition, and were much admired by the ladies 
who attended to inspect and encourage them. 

The samples of butter were more numerous 
than heretofore. The Ploughing Matches, witk 
oxen and horses, were well conducted, though 
on ground rather unsuitable. 

The third day was above all interesting, as 
it was distinguished by the arrival afid good offi- 
ces of the “ Natron’s Guest” himself, who came 
to give by his cheering presence, a spur to these 
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peaceful conflicts of the Plough, 
ning in a spirit of generous and patriotic emula- 
tion, invariably tend to the promotion of the 
public welfare. Gen. Larayerte, accompanied 
by the Hon. Robert Smith, president of the So- 
ciety, arrived on the ground about 11 o’clock. 
He was escorted to the field of Exhibition by 
Gov. Sprigg, at the head of a detachment of his) 
well-disciplined Volunteer Cavalry, accompani- | 
ed by his Son and Secretary, by the Mayor of 
Baltimore and the Committee of Arrangements, 
by W. W. Seaton, Esq. on behalf of the Corpo- 
ration of the city of Washington, by Gov. Bar- 
bour of Virginia, Gov. Dickerson of New Jer- 
sey, Dr Kent of the House of Representatives, 
Col. Emory of the Executive Council,—with 
many members of the Legislature of Maryland, 
and an honourable and numerous body guard of 
substantial, sun-bumnt farmers. 

On his entrance, a long avenne was formed 
by the members, through which he passed to the 
head of the enclosure, where plain and suitable 
arrangements had been made for his accommo- 
dation. 

In a short time Gen. Harper, by appointment 
of the Society, rose and delivered a very able, 
eloquent, and highly instructive and gratifying, 
practical Address ; when he finished, the Chair- 
men of the several Committees came forward 
and read their Reports, and the fortunate com- 
petitors being called, appeared and passed thro’ 
a lange circle, formed by the members, to re- 
ceive the trophies of their industry and skill, 
from the hands of the gallant, the disinterested 
Soldier of Liberty,—the veteran companion of 
Wasrincton,—and the unvarying Friend of A- 
merica. 

It would be difficult to define the impression 
made by this part of our ceremonies, as it would 


| 


which, begin-|raverte.” And let th 


——— 


em be handed down from 
generation to generation, to be cherished still 
more and more, till the time shall arrive, which 
God forever postpone, that the American Farm- 
er shall cease to sing at the tail of his plough, 
of Liserty and LaFayerte. 

After the delivery of the Premiums, the 
Farmers on the ground, at the invitation of the 


Editor of the American Farmer, formed them- | 


selves into two lines, through which the General 
passed, shaking each one by the hand, and then 
he was invited toa seat at the head of the table, 
on the right hand of the President of the Soci- 
ety, supported by the Mayo 
on his right ;—on the left of the President, sat 
the Orator of the day, Governor Barbour, of 
Virginia, Col. Emory, and other practical far- 
mers of distinction, whose presence gave coun- 
tenance and encouragement to the views of our 
association. 

It was a source of regret, that Col. Powell, 
the Coresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, who had on this, as on 
previous oocasions, favoured us with his com- 
pany and his judgment, was compelled by other 
engagements, to leave vacant the conspicuous 
seat which had been assigned biz. 

After a substantial farmer’s dinner, the follow- 
ng toasts were drank : 


i 
Our Country—A store-house to which the world may 


resort for the seeds of republican institutions, national 
independence, and private virtue. 

Our Country’s Father—His first care was given to 
his country’s safety—his second to its cultivation. 

Our Country’s Friend—The Nation’s Guest-——Like 
Washington and Cincinnatus, he beat his sword into 
a plough-share, when it was no longer wanted for the 
defence of liberty—with thirteen cheers ! 

Whereupon Gen. Larayerte rose, and said— 





be to anticipate and describe its salutary effects, 
in favour of the general husbandry of the state, 


that in his double capacity of an American pat- 
‘riot and practical farmer, he had the most affec- 


and the particular objects of our {nstitution.—|tionate acknowledgements to proffer for the 
Here, for once at least, Acricurture saw her} honours and gratifications conferred this day on 


importance recognized, and her dignity confirm- | him. 
j 


ed—more than five hundred of her hardy sons 
beheld the very man,—the same LarayeTTte.— 
whose disinterested patriotism and chivalrous 
sacrifices by the side of their fathers, in the 
cause of American freedom, is associated with 
all they know of their country’s independence 
—there he stood, full in years, yet fuller in vir- 
tue, as if waking up from the slumbers of half a 
century, through which a benignant Providence 
had preserved him, to realize the vision of his 
immortal compatriot Franxtin! and to contem- 
plate with benevolent delight the increase of 
his countrymen in numbers and in strength ;— 
enjeying all the means of national happiness, 
and all the resources of national power & safety, 
—appearing amongst us now to give his bene- 
dictions, especially to the pLoven, and to receive 
the benedictions of those, who now, more than 
ever, will be proud to follow the Plough. It 
was, altogether, a spectacle so fascinating, so 
impressive, so productive of strong and inter- 
esting emotions as we can never again hope to 
witness. How, striking was the mixture of alac- 
rity and diffidence, of pride and of reverence, 
with which every one stepped forward to re- 
ceive his premium, with the smiles and the good 
wishes of one of the noblest champions that ever 
drew his sword in defence of human freedom ! 


He begged leave to propose the follow- 
ing toast: 

The Seed of American Liberty, transplanted on the 
other Shore, oppressed, not destroyed, by every sort of 
European Weed—may it rise again vigorous, and pure, 
and cover the soil of both Hemispheres. 


The President of the United States—He has done a 
good day’s work.—The flock which he has tended has 
increased and multiplied, and its condition is his pride 
and his reward. 


The Plough, the Loom, and the Ship—All indispen- 
sible for prosperity ;—the first for existence. 


Roads and Canals—Which increase the products of 
industry, by bringing the farm, the workshop, and the 
wharf, nearer together. 


Household Manufactures—The National Savings’ 
Bauk, where all the scraps of industry are collected 
and turned to account. 


The Ox—Most useful in life, at the smallest cost— 
which he repays at his death. 


The Cow—The best emblem of abundance, which 
she céntributes most to create. 


The Sheep—Which suppiies our best clothing, while 
he is preparing our best food. 


The Farmer of La Grange—Let the gratitude of the 
sons of his fellow labourers ih the field of our revolu- 
tion, secure to hima rich harvest of renown frém the 
seed then sown. oF 


The Principles of Free Government—The light 





Let then these premiums bggmscribed, “ By the 
Agricultaral Society, through the hands of La- 


gleams through the night of Slavery, and will increase 
to perfect day. 


r and Doctor Kent | 


we nm ee} 


| Woman—Heaven’s best gift here below—the far. 
| mer’s toils, like the dangers of the soldier and the 
| statesman’s cares, are sweetened by her smile, and re- 
warded by her affection. 


= 


_ 


VOLUNTEERS, 

By Gen. La Fayette—The Maryland Farmers : The 
plough-share, into which their sword, after the revoly- 
tion, had been turned, became again in the last war, a 
victorious sword. 


Gov. Barbour next rose, and after a few ap. 
| propriate remarks, delivered in his own impres. 
sive manner, thanking the Society for their kind 
intentions, and declaring the peculiar pleasure 
which he always feels in the company of those 
who, like himself, rely for their support exclu- 
sively on the cultivation of the soil, gave 





The Agricultural Soctely of Maryland—May its lib. 
eral example be an object of universal imitation. 


By the Orator of the day— Brother Jonathan's thre 
Daughlers, Agricullure,Manufactures, and Commerc: : 
Let not the first born, who nursed her younger sisters, 
and feeds the whole family, be neglected by their 
father. 


By the Editor of the American Farmer—The Ladie: 
who sent their beautiful Manufactures to our Exhib:- 
lion; Of such it may be said, as of the virtuous wo- 
maa in holy writ, ** she looketh well to the ways of her 
household ; and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 


By James Howard—Our distinguished agricultural 
guest ; Our country has richly profited by his practical 
knowledge of the drill system. ‘ 


By G. W. La Fayette—The favourite motto of A- 
merican and French farmers— Liberty. 


By W: C. Somerville—Our Government: May she 
keep the beams of our ploughs, the beams of our ships, 
and the beams of our looms in motion; never forget- 
ting that ploughs, ships, and looms, are like the sun, 
which, when shorn of his beams, sheds “ disastrous 
twilight” on a nation. 


By an officer of the Seciety—Col. J. H. Pevei, 
| whose excellent knowledge, like his excellent stock, 
is diffused through the country for the improvement of 
| its best interests. 


By Mr Chubb, of Richmond—Our mother Earth— 
Like fair woman, the source of our greatest joys, if 
treated with attention and tenderness. 





By H. V. Somerville—griculiure: The fayou ite 
pursuit of Washingtcn and La Fayette, who like Res- 
j ulus of old, preferred the cultivation of their farms to 
{the command of armies. 


By H. Schrofder—Liverty, genuine ratfonal liberty : 
May the universe become its temple, and the heart of 
every man its altar. 


By Isaac Munroe—The Presidential Ploughing 
Match: Let the best ploughman have the premium. 


By J. 8. Williams—The products of the seeds which 
our guest assisted to sow in our revolution, they have 
well repaid his labours. 


By Robert Riddle—Agriculture, ancient and honour- 
able : Productive of peace, independence and plenty 
—its pursuits are alike innocent, useful and happy. 

. 


By W. F. Redding—The Foreigners who, in °7, 
helped our Fathers to beat and drive off the mischiev- 
ous Bull, that broke into our national inclosures, to gore 
our people, and eat up their corn. Friends in need, are 
friends indeed. 


By the Society—Mr Coke, of Holkham: The friend 
of farmers, the friend of Americans, and the friend of 
mankind. 


By E. H. Cummings— The Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety—patrons of the noble art; that rejoices rather ia 
creating, than destroying, the comforts of life. 





The memory of Col. John Taylor, of Virginia, the 
‘great American “* Arator.” 
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By J. 8. Skinner—Gen. Van Ransellear : His heart 
leads and his means freely follow, ‘in the ways of pub- 
lic usefulness. ; e 

The following was offered asthe parting toast by Dr 
Grafton Duval, of Frederick—Speed the Plough. 


The company then separated with a general 


sentiment of gratification and good wishes for 
the success of the Society. 














From the American Farmer. 
ON THE EFFICACY OF CERTAIN’STEEPS, TO PRESERVE 
WHEAT FROM THE FLY AND SMUT. 
Taney Town, (Md.) July 5, 1824. 
Mr Sxinnek,—Some time previous to last fall 
seeding time, | read in, a newspaper (I think it 
was not in the American Farmer) an account, 
stating with great confidence, that the eggs of 


the Hessian fiy were deposited in the grains of 
wheat, whilst in the ear,—that they could be, 
there distinguished with a microscope, &c. and | 
that the application of quick lime to the seed 
wheat would effectually destroy them. This, 
statement was corroborated by a geatleman from | 
Germany, who assured me that the practice was | 


common there, and that it Nad the desired effect. 
The thing seemed reasonable, and I set about 
the proof, I assure you, with-great confidence 
of success. I steeped my wheat, not in mere 
water, but in water in which rich hog manure 
had been mixed for a cons’.!erable time—lI then 
slacked the lime completely, and whilst yet tol- 
erably warm, mixed the wet wheat and it to- 
gether, by frequent turnings on the floor. You 
may therefore perceive that I not only calculat- 
ed on destroying the eggs of the fly, but on stim- 
ulating the wheat to a quick and vigorous 
growth, by the aid of the hog manure. | com- 
menced sowing onthe 11th of October, and fin- 
ished in all that month, about 82 bushels in 7 
different lots; you will observe it was late—of 
course the grain made but little progress till the 
Spring. About the Ist of May, I thought it look- 
ed well, but shortly after, | perceived a change 
for the worse ; this led to an investigation, when 
it appeared that the enemy had made an attack, 
and was fast prevailing—in fact, not one of the 
7 lots escaped, though in differént fields, and | 
never experienced or witnessed so much damage 
from the depredations of the fly. You are to 
observe, that in most of those different lots, I 
sowed a small portion of the sced without lim- 
ing, but could not discover, that in any instance 
they had respected my prohibition by lime. 

I feel a reluctance in writing for public in- 
spection, and | believe I should have been so far 
remiss in my duty to the publick, as to have 
withheld this information, had | not seen in your 
paper, Na. 11 of the current volume, a state- 
ment dated at Albany, May 15th, signed J. Bue, 
who seems Satisfied that limiog wheat has the 
cag of completely protecting the crop from the 

y. 
Do not conceive, Mr Skinner, that I question 
Mr Bueu’s veracity; my object is to shew, that 
in all cases, the same cause will not produce the 
same effect, and! truly regret that the result of 
my experiment was not as favourable as those 
made by Mr Bot and his friends ; perhaps they 
had a better method of applying the lime to the 
wheat. I have stated my practice ; if it was 
injudicious, [ shall be thankful for such inform- 


Mr Buel himself, and independently of his con- 
nexion with the case in question, it could not be 
in better hands. It was returned by him, with 
the following remarks :] 


Mr Sainner,—The result of the experiment 
of Mr Birnie, in liming wheat asa preventive of 
the ravages of the Hessian fly, whose commu- 
nication to you | have attentively read, seems 
to render questionable a fact, which [ thought 
well established, and from which I anticipated 
great public benefit. 

My conclusions were formed, not so much 
from critical and personal observation, as from 





-appeared to be confirmed by the result of my 


‘country, for $1300. Something extraordinary this 





ation as will put me in the right way. 
C. BIRNIE. 


the corroborative testimony of gentlemen of, 
more practical knowledge ; and their opinions 


practice. Except in two instances, I have al- 
ways steeped my seed wheat in a pickle made 
with salt, and dried it previous to sowing, with 
slacked lime ; anid, except in the two instances 
where the steep and lime were omitted, I have 
#<ver suffered by the insect, nor from smat. In 
‘he first case noted, falling short of steeped seed 
to sow my land prepared for winter wheat, I fin- 
ished with dry seed. From the seed steeped, | 
did not see a smutty head; while from the gry 
seed, about one-tenth was smutty. In the ofher 
instance, the crop was spring-wheat, which\was 
sown without being steeped or limed. The fly 
appeared in it early in June. | sowed 2 bushels 
of slacked lime, while the dew was on the grain, 
on one acre, and left the residue to its fate. The 
limed part gave a good crop, while the residue 
was but half a crop. 


With these facts before me, a communication 
in the Farmer first led me to believe that the fly 
is propagated in wheat fields, by the eggs of the 
insect being sown with the grain, and that im- 
pregoating the grain with quick lime would de- 
stroy these ove ‘The observations of Geo. B. 
Evertson, Esq. of Poughkeepsie, who watched 
the insect through all its changes—who suffered 
greatly from its ravages—and who got rid of the 
evil by steeping in pickle and liming, tended to 
strengthen that belief—and the experiments ot 
Col. Armstrong, and others, finally coufirmed it. 


Whether the hog manure employed by Mr 


[The above letter was placed in the hands of| 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF EXERCISE. 

Exercise may be divided into (wo kinds, viz. 
the active and the passive. Of the former kind 
are walking, running, leaping, riding, swimming, 
&c. Of the latter are riding in a carriage, &c. 

The more active kinds of exercise are best 
adapted to youth, to those of a middie age, and 
particularly to the corpulent, and those whose 
evacuations are not in due proportion to the 
quantity of food and drink. The passive kinds 
of exercise, on the cca ry, are better suited 
to infants, to persons advanced far in years, to 
the delicate and weak, and especially the asth- 
matic and consumpitve. 

For preserving health there is no kind of ex- 
ercise more proper than walking, as it gives the 
most general action to the muscles of the body, 
but for valetodinarians, riding on horseback is 
preferable. It is almost incredible how much 
the constitution may be strengthened by this 
exercise, when continued for a considerable 
time ; not so much in the fashionable way of @ 
morning ride, but of making long journeys, in 
which there is the farther advantage of a’ per- 
petual change of air. Many people reduced to 
a state of great weakness, have, by this means, 
acquired a degree of vigour and health, which 
all the medical prescriptions in the world could 
not otherwise have procured. But, it is of im- 
portance, in travelling for health, that one should 
not employ his mind in deep reflections, but en- 
joy the company of an agreeable companion, 
and gratify his sight with the prospect of the va- 
rious objects around him. In this exercise, as 
well as in every other, we ought always to be- 
gin geatiy, and to finish gradually, never ab- 
ruptly. 
et ad 


GENERAL RULES FOR PRESERVING LIFE AND HEALTH 


1. Rise early, and never sit up late. 

2. Wash the whole body every morning with 
cold water, by means of a large sponge, and 
rub it dry witha rough towel, or scrub the 
whole body for ten or fifteen minutes with 
flesh brushes. — 

3. Drink water generally, and avoid excess 
of spirits, wine, and fermented liquors. 

4. Keep the body open by the free use of the 
syringe, and remore. superiour obstruetions by 





Birnie in his steep, rendered the lime inopera- 
tive; whether salt is the real antidote, or whe- 
ther the insect was propagated upon some other 
plant growing io his fields, which may afford it 
a habitation and food, 1 am unable to decide.— 
And although I attach full credit to his state- 
ment, I must retain my former opinion, as to the 
efficacy of lime, or salt, until thie weight of tes- 
timony preponderates the other way. At all 
events,reiterated experiments will show its truth 
or its fallacy. And its importance to wheat 
growers’ induces me to hope that they will be 
made. Yours, truly, J. BUEL. 





—_ 





Fine Arts.—An extract of a letter from a gentle- 
man in Boston to his correspondent in New-York, 
says, ** Alston has sold his picture of Elijah to one of 
the members of Parliament who are travelling in this 


for English amateurs to buy American paintings to 
carrygto London. It goes to England in the spring. 
His t picture of Belshasear’s Feast, on which he 
has beem some years employed, will be exhibited next 
month. N.Y. Ev. Post. 


aperient pills. 

5. Sleepin a room which has free access te 
open air. 

6. Keep the head coo! by washing it when 
necessary, with cold water, and abate feverish 
and inflammatory symptoms when they arise, 
by persevering stillness. 

7. Correct symptoms of plethora and indiges- 
tion by eating and drinking less per diem for a 
few days. 

8. Neverveat a hearty supper, especially of 
animal food / aod drink wine, spirits, and beer, 
if these are necéssary, only after dinner. 





TO CLEAN GLASS VESSELS. 
Roll up in small pieces some whited-brown 
or blotting-paper ; then wet and soap the same; 
put them into the vessel with a little luke-warm 
water; shake them well for a few minutes ;— 
rinse the glass with clean water, and it will be 





as bright and clear as when new from the shops. 





Original Communications. 











70 THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


QUERIES. 


Ma Fessenpev,—One .of the advantages of 
Agricultural and Scientific Journals, is the me- 
dium they afford to make inquiries of experienc- 
ed and observing men, which can be answered 
through the same chaanels, and thus save much 
uvprofitable experiment, and injudicious expen- 
diture, to the inexperienced. In foreign journ- 
als of a popular form, I perceive that queries 
are very frequently inserted, which generally 
elicit answers from correspondents who take 

leasure in enlightening their fellow-citizens. 
herewith forward you two questions, for in- 
sertion in your valuable paper, in the hope that 
they may meet attention from some of your 
friends, who have had greater advantages and 

more experience in farming than myself. , 

Yours, with much respect, 
_ AGRICOLA. 
‘ HEDGE. 

The plantations, in Cuba, are said to be sur- 
rounded by Lime-Hedges, which are squared 
on the top, and present a beautiful appearance 
besides being a compact and secure fence.— 
Can any of your correspondents inform me what 
description of Lime-tree is referred to ?—and 
if it is to be found in this country ?—or can grow 
in our fields? -- 

GROVE. 


I have a grove cf several acres, covered with 
large Oaks, with no underbrush, but a short feed 
of grass. The grove is nearly ‘in a state of na- 
ture, the surface uneven, and containing many 
etumps.—It is my wish to clear out the stumps, 
fill up the holes, and have a grass sward, in or- 
der to form a permanent grove ; and I shall be 
obliged to any of your intelligent correspond- 


* 


ents, to inform me through the medium of your} 


paper, of the most economical mode of proced- 
ure. 


MACHINE FOR RAISING STUMPS. 
The following communication was procured for the 
American Farmer, by Mr Princxr, of Roxbury, in 
reply to a query on that subject. 


Meredith (N.H.} Nov. 18, 1824. 
Joun Prince, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—I cheerfully comply with your 
request for a description of the machine for 
raising stumps, as used in this vicinity. The 
only one in my immediate neighbourhood was 
constructed for Daniel Avery, Esq. of Guilford. 
It consists of three wheels; two on an axle 8} 
between the naves, #2 feet in diameter. The 
third is framed into the axle one foot from the 
nave, and is 8 feet in diameter. The axle is 
about 12 inches in diameter, and has at the cen- 
tre, a strong staple with a hook appending to it. 
—To this hook one end of the chain is hung, 
oe the other is put about the trunk or root 

the stump to be raised, as its size shall deter- 
mine. The chain that wraps the stump should 
be large and of good iron. The one here in 
use weighs about one pound to an inch, and the 
wire is nearly, or quite one inch in diameter.— 
Notwithstaading this size, it bas often been 
broken. The power of the machine is put in 
operation by making a chain of a small size fast 
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rare, 


on the centre wheel, and to this apply your 
strength. One yoke of oxen is enough to work 
the machine, and on plain land it is usually mov- 
ed by men. Four hands are necessary to its 
operation, and this is sufficient to take up an 
acre in three or four days, depending on the 
abundance or scarcity of stumps. 

The land on which this machine has been us- 
ed, is plain and rather sandy, therefore, the 
trees rooted downward rather than spread off 
broadly. Onclayey ground, the roots extend 
much further abroad, and an axle of this length 
would not be long enough to work with con- 
venience. Another improvement | think might 
be made, by making the outside wheels fourteen 
instead of twelve feet, and the inner one ten 
instead of eight feet. The axle should be at 
least fifteen inches in diameter, and of the best 
wood. The boxes inside should be twelve 
inches; as I have noticed while this machine 
was in operation, and much power became ne- 
cessary, that the axle sprung considerably, tho’ 
of the best white oak. 

The ioner wheel is constructed by two shafts 
passing through the centre of the axle at right 
angles, with two inch plank framed into these 
shafts, or arms, and on each side plank, an inch 
and a half board, to keep the chain about the 
wheel in its proper place. Inch and a half in 
diameter, or perhaps inch and a quarter cordage 
would answer the purpose, probably more con- 
veniently than small chain; but of this the con- 
structor can judge. 

The naves and spokes are white oak, the fel- 
loes yellow pine. It will be understood that the 
draft-chain, or the one that passes round the 
centre wheel, is to pass under it, as to this the 
oxen are to be applied. Stumps of 12 inches’ 
diameter arc ‘raised with great ease, and the 
machine is considered, by those who have used 
it, a simple, but valuable invention. This is 
not the only machine which has been invented 
and used for the purpose of extracting stumps. 
There is one in use by a Mr Larbour, in this 
county, which operates by a lever; but I saw 
it for a few minutes only, and am not able to 
give any description of it. 1 think the one I 
have described the. best, however, that I have 
seen. 

You, Sir, are at liberty to make any use of 
this that you think proper; and, if you are in 
doubt on any part of the description, point it 
out, and | will endeavour to remove it. 

I am, Sir, as alway, Yours, &c. 
STEPHEN C. LYFORD. 


—— 


STERCORARY. 

The third volume of the Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, page 222, contains an account 
of a Stercorary, erected by Mr Quincy, of Massachu- 
setts, from which the following is extracted : 


The area of my Stercorary is 90 feet by 40, 
the cellar is in the shallowest part 8 feet deep, 
in its deepest 12, and in the well, if I mistake 
not, 15. It is open nearly the whole length of 
one of its short sides, and one half of the long, 
viz. at the north and west, besides large open- 
ings at the east. There is always 4 or 5 feet 
atmosphere above the top of the manurey.and 
between it and the barn floor,—and a t 
current setting one way or another. Thig gives 
the advantage of a free circulating air, which 
in general, in such cases is not obtained. 


4 





The great difficulty I have had to encounter 
arises from the necessity of an equal irrigation 
of the whole heap ; a difficulty which must attend 
all permanently covered Stercoraries. . For the 
water turned upon the heap through spouts runs 
in currents, and is not equally sprinkled over a 
heap like rain, which is nature’s process jy, 
this business. To obviate this difficulty I haye 
constructed a very simple machine which an. 
swers perfectly. The stone piers which sup. 
port the beams of the barn, divide the cella; 
lengthwise into three equal copartments. | 
have a box of six inches deep, four feet wide, 
and about thirteen feet long, which runs by 
means of wheels, upon a sort of wooden rail 
way, made by strips of planks and fixed about 
a foot from the floor of the barn; this is perfo- 
rated with suitable holes. A permanent spout 
extends through the middle of the cellar, and 
2 moveable spout extends from this to the per. 
forated box—regular openings are made in the 
permanent spout, which may be closed at wil! 
It is also closed at the end. By these means, 
the box is filled from the reservoir and pump, 
and each part successively irrigated perfectly 
and with great ease. A man by two days’ la- 
bour can irrigate my whole cellar, and if effect. 
ually done, thrice in a season is sufficient. 

The follewing humorous exhibition of the 
faults of some farmers, as it respects the econo. 
my of their barn yards and stercoraries, is ex- 
tracted from “ An Address to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, by Hon. Josiah Quincy. 

As we proceed to the tarm, we will stop one 
moment at the barn yard. We shall say noih- 
ing concerning the arrangements of the barn.— 
They must include comfort, convenience, pro- 
tection for his stock, his hay, his fodder, or they 
are little or nothing. We go thither for the 
purpose only of looking at what the learned 
call the stercorary, but which farmers know by 
the mame of the manure heap. What is its 
state? How is it located? Sometimes we see 
the barn yard on the top of a hill, with two or 
three fine rocks in the centre; so that whatey- 
er iscarried or left there, is sure of being 
chiefly exhaled by the sun, or washed away by 
the rain. Sometimes it is to be seen in the 
hollow of some valley, into which all the neigh- 
bouring buildings precipitate their waters.— 
Of consequence all its contents are drowned, or 
water soaked, or what is worse, there having 
been no care about the bottom of the recepta- 
cle, its wealth goes off in the under strata, to 
enrich possibly the antipodes. 

Now all this isto the last degree wasteful, 
absurd, and impoverishing. Too much cannot 
be said to expose the lossand injury which the 
farmer thus sustains. Let the farmer want 
whatever else he pleases. But let no man call 
himself a farmer, who suffers himself to want 
a receptacle for his manure, water-tight at the 
bottom, and covered over at the top, so that 
below nothing shall be lost by drainage, and 
above, nothing shall be carried away by evapo 
ration. Let every farmer, wanting such pro- 
tection for his manure, be assured that he loses 
by the sun and rain, ten fold as much as will pay 
all his taxes, state, town, and national, every 
year. Let not the size of bis manure heap be 
any objection. If it be great, he loses the 
more, and can afford the expense better. If it 
be small, this is the best way to make it become 
greater. Besides, what is the expense? What 
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js wanted? An excavation, two or three feet 
deep, well clayed, paved, and ‘ dishing,’ as it is 
called, of an area from 6 to 30 feet square, ac- 
cording to the quantity of the manure ; over 
head a roof made of rough boards, and refuse 
timber, if he pleases. 





From the Repertory of Aris. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BREWING ALE, BEFR, &c. 

The steam which arises from the boiling cop- 
per, or any other vessel employed for the pur- 

ese, is strongly impregnated with the essential 
oil, in which the flavor of hops consists, and in- 
stead of being allowed to escape and evaporate, 
as is done inthe present mode of brewing, is 
preserved and condensed. The oil and water 
together are returned into the worts when boil- 
ed, or the oil, after being separated from the 
water, along which it had been exhaled, is re- 
turned into the worts after they are boiled; and 
the-watery part, which, after the oil is separat- 
ed, still continues impregnated with the aromat- 
ic taste and bitter of the hop, is returned into 
the next copper or boiling-vessel; and so on, 
from one copper or boiling-vessel into another. 
By which process a considerable part of the hop 
and flavour, which is lost in the ordinary mode 
of brewing, is preserved; the flavour of the li- 
quor is improved by the preservation of the 
finer parts of the aromatic oil; and the ale and 
beer are better secured from any tendency to 
acidity or putrefaction, and therefore must be 
fitter for home consumption, and exportation. 
However, neither the principle nor the execu- 
tion of this invention depend on the particular 
‘way or means by which the steam is condensed 
and the essential oil is preserved, which may be 
effected either in a still, or in any copper or 
boiler of any kind, having a winding-pipe simi- 
lar or the same as a worm to astill, ora straight 
pipe Jaid in cold water, or carried through any 
cooling body or medium, and, in short, in any of 
the various ways in which steam evaporated 
from a boiling vessel may be condensed. 


=== 
From the.Annals ef Sporting. 


SPINNING MATCH. 

In our records of animal exertion, of what 
kind soever, we have always hailed with 
most delight those which conduce to some use- 
ful purpose ; or evince, in the performance the 
greatest portion of mind: and in this light we 
view the following account of a trial of skill 
and industry made by the other sex :-— 

At Galway, on Whit-Wednesday, in the gar- 
dens at West-House, the seat of the Port Col- 
lector, there was a trial of skillin the art of 
spinning by several young women ; and premi- 
ums, consisting of a new wheel, a handsome 
gown, a reel, &c. were to be given to the most 
weserving. About thirty competitors started, 
each seated under a tree in the shrubbery, and 
dressed in her holiday clothes. By a signal bell, 
they commenced their work at two o’clock, 
each being previously furnished with an exact 
half pound of flax, which she was to convert 
into the greatest quantity of good and well- 
spun yarn in the shortest space of time, and 
most nearly equal in grist, &c. to a pattern of 
two hanks of yarn exhibited to them before 
starting. The result of the contest was, that 
Kitty O’Neil, a native of Newry, but of late a 








resident in Galway, got the first premium, hav- 
ing spun her full half-pound hank nearest to the 
pattern, in four hourseand 13 minutes. The 
next best spun 8 1-2 cuts in the above time, and 
the others followed im a near progression. 
= 
GAS LIGHTS. 

It.is now certain that the Gas Light Company 
in New York will be able to furnish a supply of 
gas early in January. Besides having laid about 
6 miles of pipes in the principal streets, the ap- 
paratus at the manufactory is in that advanced 
state which gives an assurance that light will be 
furnished at the period mentioned. A tank and 
gasometer have been completed, which will 
contain ten thousand barrels, or 300,000 gallons, 
and every other part of the establishment is on 
a similar extensive scale. Upwards of 300 
dwelling houses, stores, &c. have engaged the 
light; among which is the Chatham Garden 
Theatre ; all of which it is calculated will be 
supplied in the month of January. We also 
learn that the Trustees of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change have decided on illuminating that build- 
ing with gas, and that they are to place a splen- 
did light on the top of the cupola, sufficiently 
large to serve as a beacon to vessels coming in- 
to that port. Castle Garden, likewise, is to be 
fitted up against its opening in the spring. 





Mr Stephenson, the engineer, has taken a sur- 
vey of the country between Nantwich and New- 
castle, with the design of ascertaining the best 
line for a branch rail-road, from Birmingham to 
Liverpool. The object to which his attention 
was more particularly directed, was to discover 
the most practicable passage over the hills about 
Ape Dale, which, by their continuity and eleva- 
tion, oppose the chief obstacle to the execution 
of the plan. Should the projectors of this great 
work succeed in obtaining an Act of Parliament, 
they propose to convey heavy goods between 
Liverpool and the Potteries, at the rate of eight 
miles an hour, and half the present cost of canal 
carriage. 








HOW TO MAKE SPRUCE WINE. 


For this, which is only a superiour sort of 
white spruce beer, proceed as follows :—to 
every gallon of water take a pound and a half 
of honey, and half a pound of fine starch. The 
starch, however, previously to its being blend- 
ed with the honey, liquor, or syrup, must be 
reduced to a transparent jelly, by boiling it 
with a part of the water purposely preserved ; 
a quarter of a pound of essence of, spruce may 
be used to five gallons of water—and the same 
method may be pursued in working, fining, and 
bottling, as directed for the white spruce beer.. 

Spruce is a wholesome and pleasant drink to 
those who are used to it,and persons soon become 
habituated to it ; it contains a vast quantity of fix- 
ed air,which is extremely bracing,and the use of 
this liquor is particularly to be recommended to 
such as are troubled with scorbutic humours, or 
have the gravel. It is chiefly used in the sum- 


mer months. _— 

: QUINCE WINE 
Is sai@ to be serviceable in the cure of asthma. 
A leman of Horsham, (Eng.). was complete- 
ly cured of an asthmatic complai 
of this wine. 


t by the we 


+ 





TREATMENT OF FROST DITTEN PARTS. 

By exposure to extreme cold, the fingers, 
ears, toes, &c. are frozen. If, in such cases, 
artificial heat be too suddenly applied, mortifi- 
cation will ensue, and the frost bitten parte will 
spontaneously separate. Hence they ought to 
be thawed, either by rubbing them with snow, 
or immersing them in cold water, and after- 
terwards applying warmth in the most careful 
and gradual manner; by which they will soon 
be restored to their usual tone and activity.— 
Indeed, (a popular writer justly observes) the 
great secret, or art of restoring suspended an- 
imation, consists in nitely adjusting the natural 
and artificial stimuli to the exact tone of the ir- 
ritable fibre.—Boston Medical Intelligencer. 

MEDICAL VIRTUES OF TAMARINDS. 

The nature of this fruit is very like that of 
prunes, but is more acid, and enters as an use- 
ful ingredient into the lenitive electuary. It it 
found of the highest use in the sore throat, as 
a powerfulcleanser ; and, put into boiling wa- 
ter, until moderately cold, it isa saiubrious 
drink to persons parched under the heat of fe- 
ver, and in the lowest stage of putrid fever.—Jb. 


INTENSE COLD. 


Where the circulation and breathing are sus- 
pended from exposure to cold, instead of carry- 
ing the body to the fire, or even into a warm 
room, it should at first be remoyed to an apart- 
ment without any fire. The clothes should be 
immediately taken off, and the whole body well 
rubbed with snow or cold water. When this 
has been continued for ten or fifteen minutes, 
we may restore the temperature of the body 
slowly, by using water made gradually warmer 
than the first, by repeatedsmall additions of hot 
water to it.—Jb. 


HOW TO MAKS BROWN SPRUCE BEER. 

Pour eight gallons of cold water into a bar- 
rel, and then boiling eight gallons more, put 
that into it also; to this add twelve pounds of 
molasses with about half a pound of the essence 
of spruce, and, on its getting a little cooler, 
half a pint of good yeast. The whole being 
well stirred, or cooled in the barrel, must be 
left with the bung out for two or three days ;— 
after which the liquor may be immediately bot- 
tled, corked up, and packed in saw dust or sand, 
when it will be ripe, and fit to drink in a fort- 
night. ‘ 

Remember that it should be drawn off into 
quart stone bottles and wired. 


FOR THE TOOTH ACHE. 


Camphor and opium held in the mouth ;— 
wet a bit of lint, or cotton with oil of cloves 
and apply it to the tooth; a blister behind 
the ear; a pepper corn braised with hot bran- 
dy, and applied with a linen rag; grated gin- 
ger and the white of an egg, made into a 
plaster and applied to the cheek. Scarify the 
gums, if swoln, with a lancet. 


TO TAKE MILDEW OUT C7 LINEN. 

Take soap and rub it well ; then scrape some 
fine chalk, and rub that alsoin the linen ; ae 
on the grass; as it dries wet it a little, it 
will come ont at twice wetting. 
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*,® We shall sodn have the pleasure of presenting to 
our readers, the Address of the Hon. Mr Hopces be- 
fore the Bristol Agricultural Society—the communi- 
cations of “Good Old Times”—** Worcester County” 
—&c. We should be glad to hear from our Corres- 
pondents oftener. 





Parmer’s Calendar. 


If your ground is not too much frozen, you 
may find this as good a time as the year affords 
for transplanting fruit trees, according to direc- 
tions already given in pages 130, 138, of the 
present volume of the New England Farmer. 
If you wish to set out either fruit trees, shrubs, 
or forest trees, especially in a light soil, you 
may find this to be the season to take opportuni- 
ty by the foretop. There is nothing in which 
a cultivator is more liable to err than in being 
in too much of a hurry in planting trees. If you 
stick your plants into the ground with the roots 
cramped, broken, the earth about them as hard 
as gtanite, and no proper provision for the 
extension of the roots, you doom them to de- 
struction, and incur a loss of time, labour, and 
the use of your soil, which will prove alike 
ruinous to your property and to your reputation 
as an agriculturist. We have already given 
ample directions relative to planting trees in pa- 
gesabove referrdto. You will please to adopt 
such of those directionsas may appearreasonable, 
and make as many imprvemenis upon them as 
you can elicit from your own observations and 
experience on the subject. There is one fact, 
however, relative to planting trees, which may 
be of importance, and which we do not remem- 
ber to have touched upon, or alluded to in the 
course of our editorial labours. If you take 
up young trees for transplanting, when the 
ground about the roots is so far frozen as to 
give tenacity to the whole mass, they will be 
sure to live; and if the soil is properly pre- 
pared for their reception, and is of a suita- 
ble quality, they can hardly fail to flourish.— 


In this way the arrangement of the particles of| ency of the season. 


earth about the roots of the trees is not altered, 
and the trees hardly feel the alteration conse- 
quent on their removal. This is ‘almost the on- 
ly method by which evergreens can be trans- 
Shnced with success. 7 

Mr Coxe says, “ in whatever season an orch- 
ard may be planted, too much attention cannot be 
given to extend the roots in every direction ;— 
to cut off all wognded parts, and more especial- 
ly not to plant too deep; this | believe to be the 
common errour of inexperienced planters; as 
a general rule, | would recommend that the 
tree be placed in the orchard with about three 
iaches of carth over the upper tier of roots, 


which will make it about two inches deeper 
than it stood in the nursery; that the tree after 
being partially covered should be well shaken, 
to admit the finer particles of the earth among 


ithe fibrous roots, and that it be well settled, by 


treading the earth around it—with these pre- 
cautions I have never found the necessity of 
stakes. The tops of young trees should never 
be shortened, lest it should produce a growth 
of suckers: I would recommend in preference 
that they be thinned, if found too heavy; if 
the trees have been long in the ground, and 
the roots become shrivelled at the time of 
planting, the labour of pouring a pailful of wa- 
ter round each tree, will be amply repaid by 
the success it will ensure in their growth.” 


Loox To your see-Hives. An English writer 
Ways, it is the principle of many persons, but 
‘it is founded on erroneous ideas, that Bees ought 
to be kept warm during the winter, and the 
“ gude wives” of the country bestow particu- 
lar pains in secking out from their old hoards 
all the bits of old blankets and flannel, where- 
"with to decorate the hives, and keep the “ poor 
insects” warm, during the inclemency-of win- 
ter: this is all very humane and good hearted, 


management, when the hive has a superabun- 
dance of food; but as in case of deprivation, 
that portion only is left in the hive, which on 
a proper calcolation ought to serve for its sup- 
port, it cannot, as far as my experience extends, 


this opinion, I will mention a particular exper- 
iment, which | made on two hives of equal 
weight; one J placed in a green house, subject 
to a moderate temperature ; the other I left ex- 
posed to all the influence of the weather ; the 
former | enveloped in blankets—to the latter I 
gave no covering at all, excepting what was 
necessary to protect it from the effect of snow : 
I weighed these two hives regularly every 
month, and in the month of February I found 
that the hive which had been kept warm, had 
consumed eight pounds of food more than the 
hive which had Leen exposed to all the inclem- 
It must, however, be al- 
lowed that the hive which had been so kindly 
nursed, swarmed ten days sooner than that 
which had been fully exposed; no objection, 
therefore, can exist to the keeping of a hive 
warm, provided a certainty exists of a supera- 
bundance of food being in store ; but to a poor 
hive it is only increasing the evil, and hasten- 
ing its destruction. ; 

We are told that the bee flourishes in Siberia, 
and throughout Russia where the winters are 
much longer and colder than in our climate. A 
Swedish officer, who accompanied the ch 
Academicians who went out to measiife the 
length of a degree at the Pole, giptes that * in 





and I will grant the validity of the mode of 


be kept too cold. As an instance of the truth of 


ey 


those countries contiguous to the Pole, there 
are three months continual night in the winter: 
and the cold is so intense that spirits of wine 
will freeze in the thermometer ; when the door 
of a room is opened the exteriour air converts 
the vapour immediately into snow. In summer 
there are three months perpetual day, and we 
were so annoyed with bees and flies of all kinds 
that we were obliged to burn green wood to oc. 
casion a smoke to drive them away.” 

It has been remarked that the light of the 
snow, in a clear day, often invites bees abroad, 
and a chill causes them to light on the snow, 
where they all perish. It is, therefore, best in 
winter, and as long as the snow lies on the 
ground in the spring, to close the mouth of the 
hive with gauze orsome other material, which 
will confine the bees, without excluding the air 
The bees should never be molested or disturb. 
ed in cold weather, and the snow should never 
be suffered to.rest on the hive. 


wang 
From the N. E. Farmer's Almanack. 


DECEMBER. 


You have now, I trust, nearly or quite com. 
pleted the heavy and important work of the 
season, and have leisure to enjoy the fruits of 
your labours. But still there is no enjoyment 
of idleness, and when your hands are not em- 
ployed, your mind should be diligent in some 
useful pursuit. If your house is well furnished. 
your barn and granary well filled, and your farm 
well stocked, still if your mind is a blank, and 
your head a vacuum, you are in truth afflicted 
with the very worst kind of poverty, viz. pov- 
erty of intellect. Let not these long evenings 
pass without mental improvement. Such valu- 
ble books as Dr Deane’s New England Farmer, 
The Farmer’s Assistant, Farmer’s Guide, Dr 
Thacher’s Orchardist, &c. &c. ought not to rot 
upon the bookseller’s shelves. Have you sub- 
scribed forthe New Enorand Farmer? If you 
have not you cannot do it too soon for your own 
interest. Send your children to school. If you 
do not intend they shall be drudges you will do 
all in your power to prevent their being dunces. 


-FARMER 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


CONGRESS. 


SevatE.—Dec. 14. After referring the President's 
Message to the proper Committees, a petition from Mis- 
souri on the subject of trade and intercourse with the 
internal provinces of Mexico, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

The Committee on Finance was instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of providing for the more effectua) 
protection of the revenue of the frontier of the United 
States. A number of other motions for referring dif- 
ferent subjects to different Committees were carried, 
which will be noticed when such subjects are decid- 
ed on. 

Dec. 15. So much of the President’s Message as re- 
lates to the provision of Gen, La Fayette, was referred 
toa select Committee. 

















Hovsr.—Dec. 10. A petition was presented from 
New York praying the House to take some steps for 
the prevention of piracy. 

In-pursuance of previous arrangements, at 1 o'clock 
Gen. La Fayette entered the House, and was address- 
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ed by Mr Clay, the Speaker, ina very eloquent and 
impressive manner, to which Gen. La Fayette made a 
very appropriate and feeling reply. 


‘Dec. 13. On motion of Mr Little, a select Commit- 
tee was appointed on the subject of Revolutionary 
Pensions. Resolutions were also offered on the sub- 
ject of Public Lands, Post Offices, Light Houses, for 
authorizing the State of Ohio to sell certain tracts of 
land; for increasing the navy, [which was negatived 3] 
more effectually to punish certain crimes. The bill to 
authorize an issue of ammunition for the use of the 
pupils of Partridge’s Academy was objected to, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Dec. 14. Three Messages were received from the 
President; one relating to the expenditures of the Pab- 
lic Buildings and their progress; another on the sale 
of Public Lots in Washington ; and a third on lands 
located under the Virginia Military Land Warrants, 
lying in Ohio. : é 

Mr Wright, of Ohio, offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, to instruct the Committee on the Judiciary 
to inquire into the expediency of providing by law 
that any judicial or other civil officer of the United 
States, who shall be engaged in fighting a duel, &c. 
should forfeit his office, and be forever rendered inca- 
pable of holding any office under the government.— 


Resolutions were offered relative to the Treaty with | 


the Cherokee Indians in 1804—for making Hudson and 
Troy, in New York, and Bowdoinham, in Maine, and 
Eastport, in Ohie, ports of delivery—for instructing the 
Post Office Committee on the expediency of erecting 
Post routes in Virginia, Florida, and Maryland, &c. 


Dec. 15. The Speaker laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Treasury Department, stating the 
amount and periods at which the bonds for duties on 
imports in the year 1822 became payable. The reso- 
lution of Mr Forsyth relative tothe Treaty with the 
Cherokees passed. A resolution on the subject of Du- 
ties on Canal Boats was referred to the Committee of 
Commerce. 


Dec. 19. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to adopt a new hydrometer was read a third 
time, and passed, and sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence, 

The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads was 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of establish- 


‘ing a post route in Newhampshire from Andover to 


Conway. 

Mr Wickliffe, of Kentucky, offered a resolution that 
the appointment of Electors by the several states, of 
President and Vice President, shall be made on the same 
day throughout the United States. 


South America.—A sanguinary action was fought be- 
tween the Spaniards and Colombian army near Truxil- 
loon the 17th of September. Both Bolivar and Can- 
terac commanded in person. In the midst of the bat- 
tle one of the battallions of the Colombians deserted to 
the enemy. The space thus left open was taken ad- 
vantage of by the Spanish Cavalry, who immediately 
charged, and made dreadful havoc amongst the Colom- 
bians. But Bolivar rallied them and made good his 
retreat. He had three horses killed under him and 
was wounded by two balls without losing his sang 
froid. Canterac is likewise said to have been wounded 
severely. It is thought that this battle will not prove 
decisive, but that Bolivar will soon be able to take 
the field again. Gen. Miller, an English officer, and 
Gen. Cordova were killed in the battle. 

_ 

Steam Boat Disaster.—The Steam boat Riflleman was 
lately destroyed by taking fire from her furnace, when 
within five milesof Cahawba, Alabama, and was run 
ashore, and the crew and passengers were saved, but 
the booirs of the boat, and the letter bag, supposed to 
contain valuable remittances, were burnt with the 
boat and cargo. 





j}—___ 4 

Veterinary Operation.—A correspondent of the Wor- 
cester Spy states that in the month of May last, a cow 
belonging to a farmer of Templeton, was choked with 
a raw potatoe; and that after all the usual means of 
relief had been fonnd unavailing, Mr Partridge, a med- 
ical student, made au incision about 6 inches in length 
through the skin and muscles, till he came to the wea- 


sand (wincpipe) into which he made a sufficient open- 
ing to extract the potatoe withease. The wound was 
then nicely closed by. sewing, and the whole secured 
by lint and bandage, and in a few weeks the cow was 
completely recovered. Not miore than four ounces of 
blood were lost during the operation. 


Extraordinary Pear Tree.— Hertfordshire in England 
is famous for apples, pears, cider and perry, The Ency- 
clopedia says there is a pear tree growing in the parish 
of Holm Lacy, which has more than once filled fifteen 
hogsheads in a year with liquor. The branches of this 
tree becoming long and heavy, their ends fell to the 





ground, where they took root, each branch becoming as 
it were a new tree, and in its turn producing others in | 
the same way. This tree covers nearly half an acre of| 
ground. The produce of the pear orchards in this county | 
is one third more than the produce of the apple orch- 
ards.—Hampshire Gazette. 
i eeeniimamendl 

Grain.—A short time since, 14,000 barrels of flour, | 

and more than 100,000 bushels of grain, lately vor 





in this city from the South in one day. 





Scioto Valley.—An Ohio paper states that 30,000 acres 
of corn might be seen growing, last autumn, between 
Columbus and Piketon, on the alluvial lands which 
| border Om Scioto river ; and that the corn will yield 60 
bushels to the acre, making 1,800,060 bushels, the rais- 
ing and harvesting of which did not cost 10 cents per 
bushel. The paper does not inform’ us what the corn 
will sell for, but another account states that in some 
parts of Ohio, thirteen bushels of corn are exchanged 
fora pound of tea. The soil of the Scioto valley is de- 
scribed as being “a rich sandy loam, interspersed with 
pebbles, which form an inexhaustible bed of manure!” 














~ #,.* Those of our subscribers who are indebted for the 
New Encuianp FARMER for more than one year, are 
respectively requested to make payment as soon as con- 
venient. We afe aware that these small matters are 
often neglected thro’ forgetfulness ; but though small, 
yet collectively they are the only means of our sup- 
port. We trust our friends will not consider this request | 
amiss, when they consider that our paper, deriving no_ 
support from advertisements, depends wholly upon the | 
prompt payment of subscribers. 

Our friends in the interior of Massachusetts are re-, 











minded that an opportunity for remitting money bythe 
members of the Legislature, will occur in January. | 











‘7 ANTED, as an Apprentice to the Printing busi- | 
ness, a smart, active lad, of good education and | 
habits. Apply at this office. | 


N®. 1 and 26 of Vol. ii. of the N. E. Farmer, are | 
© much wanted to complete a file for a Gentleman 
in New Bedford. Any person having a copy of either, 
will much oblige us by forwarding it to this office. 


EF sale at this office, a few pounds of Mangel Wurt- 
eel and Rula Baga Seed, raised by John Prince, 
Esq. Roxbury. - 











American Wine. 


YER’S superiour Red and White Groseille (or 
Currant) Wine, is for sale, wholesale or retail, for 
the present, at 65, Broad-Street, by E. COPELAND, Jr. 
Price per keg of 6 gallons, delivered at any part of 
the city, 87 1-2 cents per gallon, including keg and 
sending home, for the Red ;—and $1,50 per gallon 
forthe White. The extensive sale of this valuable ar- 
ticle of Domestic Industry is its best recommendation. 


The following notice of this Wine is extracted from the 
(Salem) Essex Register. 


‘* We have been politely favoured with a sample of 
the Grosetile Wine, made by the Messrs. Dyers, of 
Providence, R.J. and have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it superiour to much of the imported Wine, and a 
beverage of uncommon richness of flavour and colour. 
It is said to be very wholesome; and we cannot doubt 
that it will take the place of the foreign Wines at our 
social parties,” &e. Dec, 24. 








Bremen Geese. 
‘EYOR sale by Thomas Williams, at Noddle’s Island, 
near Boston, 20 large BREMEN Gexsx, which, at 
5 months‘old, weighed from 15 to 20 lbs each. These 
Geese were obtained by Mr. Williams of Col. Jaques 
of Charlestown, Ms. and are of the same breed, of which 
notice isgivenin the New England Farmer, vol. iii. p. 
45. in an article copied from a Providence paper.— 
They are recommended in preference to all others by 
their weight, extra quality and quantity of down, and 
feathers (yielding double ;) they are perfectly white, 
set much earlier, are more sure of bringing off a brood, 
are remarkably hardy, and will weigh when fatted dou- 
ble the weight of our common geese.” They are like- 
wise very prolific. Mr. Williams raised, the present 
season 28 goslings from 3 geese. The original stéck of 
these geese was imported by Ebenezer Rollins Esqr. of 
Boston. Oct. 9. 


ICHARDSON & LORD, have just published, a 

new and valuable Reading Book, designed for the 
use of Schools, entitled the Agriculiural Reader—By 
Dantev Apams, M. D. author of the Scholars’ Arith- 
metic, School Geography, &c. 


JOB PRINTING 
executed with neatness and despatch, on reasonable 
terms at this Office. 





———— —— 




















- PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &e. 


| Revised and corrected every Friday. ] 











FROM TO 











D. C.D. C. 
APPLES, best, bbl. | 2 00) 275 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton. [115 117 00 
pearl do. - - - - 117 00}120 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - < |bush 95} 100 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - |bbl.| 8 25! 8 50 
cargo, Nol, new, - - 7 00} 7 25 
“© =6No 2, new, - - 6 00) 6 25 
| BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 12 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - vy 8 
skimed milk, - - - 3 4 
FLAX --+-+-++-e+-+-8 8 9 
FLAX SEED - - - - - «- [bush "75 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St [bbl.| 6 
, Genessee, - - + 6 371 6 50 
Rye, best, --- 275) 3 00 
GRAIN,Rye -— - - - > |bush 50 54 
Com- -.- 53 56 
Barley - -- 50 
Oats - - + oe "a 32 
YOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 10 11 
| HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 8 10 
LIME, - - - = = cask} 110; 1 20 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 70 78 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat |ton.| J 5 00 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, |{bbl. 17 00 
navy, mess, do. 13° 50) 14 00 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 13 00) 13 50 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - jbash , 
Clover --- = = 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60} %0 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45, 50 
do 1-2 do 35) 42 
Native - = = do 25 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort 35 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 6 8 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 7 
" whole hogs, - - - 5 € 
VEAL, - - +--+ +--+. 3 8 
MUTTON, - 22s 2 ee 2 7 
POULTRY, - - - += = - 8 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, 7 12 16 
lump, best, - . - 15 20 
EGGS, - © --+-e+-e-s 20 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - ~- [bush 65 70 
Indian, do.- . - - 60 65 
POTATOES, new, - - - - 20 50 
CIDER, liquor,new - - - - |bbl./ 2 50] 300 
HAY, according to quality, - ‘ten.' 16 00) 20 00 
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PMiscellanics. 


The following beautiful Hymn, written for the occasion, 
by the Rev. Mr Prgrpont, of Boston, was sung at 
the Dedication of the Independent Congregational 
Church in Salem, on the 7th instant. 

O Thou! to whom, in ancient time, 

The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung, 
Whom kings adored in songs sublime, 

And prophets praised with glowing tongue. 








Not now, on Zion’s height alone, 
Thy favoured worshipper may dwell, 
Nor where, at sultry noon, the Son 
Sat,| weary, by the Patriarch’s well. 


F every place below the skies, 

The grateful bong, the|fervent prayer— 
The incense of the heart—may rise 

To Heaven, and find acceptance there. 


In this, Thy house, whose doors we now. 
For social worship first unfold, 

To Thee, the suppliant throng shall bow, 
While circling years on years are rolled. 


To Thee, shall Age, with snowy hair, 
And Strength and Beauty, bend the knee, 
And Childhood lisp, with reverent air, 
Its praises and its prayers to Thee. 


O Thou to whom, in ancient time, 
The lyre of prophet bards was strung, 
To Thee, at last, in every clime 

Shall temples rise, and praise be sung. 


Se 
When neighbou 





ment, or harmless amusement, take part in 


each other’s prosperity and adversity, concur 


in the government of their families, are candid 
to excuse and careful to excuse each other’s 
trivial or accidental failings ; studious to reform 
real and dangerous faults; when all abide in 
their calling, and quietly perform their own by- 
siness, and meddle not with the temporal con- 
cerns of others, a blessing will attend their de- 
signs. Their intercourse will be easy, pleasing 
and virtuous: and a foundation will be laid for 
the happiness of succeeding generations. But 
if each is bound up. within himself, and looks 
with unfeeling indifference on all around him, 
or beholds his inferiour with contempt, and his 
superiour with envy ;—if every meeting is filled 
with impertinent and angry controversy, and 
every visit employed in tattling and backbiting ; 
—if neighbour defames neighbour, and each 


watches for advantage against the other ;--if 


an acquaintance receives you with feigned 
smiles of pleasure and friendly greetings, but 
debases your character when your back is turn- 
ed ;—if every brother will endeavour to sup- 
plant, and every neighbour will walk in slan- 
ders, one had better flee to the solitary moun- 
tains, and dwell alone in the earth. 








The Death Watch.—Among the popular super- 
stitions which the illumination of modern times 
has not been able to obliterate, the dread of 
the Death Watch may be considered as one of 
the most predominant, and still continues to dis- 
turb the habitations. of rural tranquility with 





dwell together in peace, 
visitin friendship, converse for usefu! improve- 


absurd apprehensions. Itis chiefly in the ad-, 
vanced stage of spring that this little animal 
commences its sounds, which is no other than 
the call or signal by which the male and female 
are led to each other, and which may be con- 
sidered as analogous to the call of birds ;— 
though not owing to the voice of the insect, 
but to its beating on any hard substance with 
the shield or fore part of its head. The pre- 
vailing number of distinct strokes which it 
beats is from seven to nine or eleven, which ve- 
ry circumstance may still add in some degree 
to the ominous character which it bears among 
the vulgar. . These sounds or beats are given 
in pretty quick succession, are repeated at un- 
certain intervals, and in old houses, where the 
insects are numerous, may be heard at almost 
every hour of the day—especially if the weath- 
er be warm. The insect is of a colour so 
nearly resembling that of decayed wood, that it 
may for a considerable time elude the search 
of the inquirer. It is about a quarter of an 
inch in length, and is moderately thick in pro- 
portion ; and the wing shells are marked with 
numerous irregular variegations, of a lighter or 
grayer colour than the ground colour. 


Japanese Prayers—In Japan it is believed 
that the mountains are temples where their de- 
ities dwell—and it is deemed impious to pass 
one of them without offering towards its sum- 
mit a prayer to the supposed divinity which in- 
habits it. ‘To obviate, however, the delay and 
trouble which this would occasion on a journey, 
they have posts erected opposite each mountain, 
on which is a plate containing the prayer en- 
graved in ®, and which the traveller turns 
round whenever he passes it, thus satisfying his 
conscience. How many christians make their 
prayers to consist in a formal ceremony even 
as absurd as this; and such have surely no bet- 
ter reason to expect an answer, than the poor 
Japanese who, thus worships, without light to di- 
rect him toa purer, richer fountain of salva- 
tion.— Trenton Emporium. 


The London Shopkeeper.—-Nothing in the opin- 
ion of a London shopkeeper, conduces more to- 
wards establishing his credit, than to have his 
shop decorated with the ensigns of royalty, and 








the protection of his majesty, or one of the prin- 
ces. Thus you may see near Leicester Square a 
species of quack’s shop very elegantly fitted up, 
the proprietor of which styles himself “ Privi- 
leged bug-destroyer to their majesties!”” On the 
new road you pass by a house with an advertise- 
ment, inscribed in very legible characters over 
the gate-way, announcing that a “ Vender 
of asses’ milk to their royal highnesses the 
duke and dutchess of York, resides here !”— 
A, short time ago, a strange conceit was en- 
tertained by a man, who manufactures wooden 
legs with much dexterity, and who has placed 
before his shop in the Strand, an enormous 
sample of his art, as asymbol of his profession, 
which was no other than to apply for the title 
of “ Manufacturer of wooden legs to his royal 
highness the prince of Wales!” It mayveasily 
be conceived, however, that a prince who has 
the finest legs in the world, could not comply 





with this ridiculous request. : 
[Foreigner’s Opinioof England. 


to be able to acquaint the public that he enjoys| 





The Cameleon—To the cameleon has bee, 
attributed the singular faculty of changing the 
colour of their skin, according to the substance 
on which they are placed, and of subsisting up. 
on air. The belief has arisen from the extra. 
ordinary size of their lungs, which they arg 
capable of distending with air to such an enor. 
mous extent, as to fill nearly their whole bog 
and render their skin somewhat transparent — 
Hence they were said to feed upon air. In this 
state of distension and semi-transparency, the 
skin becomes easily affected by every change 
in the circulation; and consequently a change 
of colour is produced by the varying wanis and 
passions of the animal, which influence beth the 
quantity of respiration and the tint of the blood, 

[Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 
t—__| 

Evaporation.—The ocean loses many millions 
of gallons of water hourly by evaporation. The 
Mediteranean alone is said to lose more by 
evaporation, than it receives from the Nile, the 
Tiber, the Rhone, the Po, and all the other 
rivers that fall into it. This water is conveyed 
in the form of vapours or clouds, by the winds 
to every part of the continents—these it fer. 
talises in the form of rain, and afterwards sup- 
plies the rivers which flow again into the sea 
This is one of those continued circulations 
whefeby all matter is made to subserve variou; 
purposes, which have been devised by the Cre. 
ator, for the promotion of His beneficent designs, 

The bounteous sun 
Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thia 
Fleecy and white, o’er all surrounding Heaven. 








Dr Darwin informs us, that the reason why 
the bosom of a beautiful female is an object of 
such peculiar delight, arises hence :—that all 
our first pleasurable sensations of warmth, sus- 
tenance, and repose, are derived from this in- 
teresting source. This theory had a fair run, 
until some one happened to reply, that all who 
were brought up by hand, had derived their first 
pleasurable sensations from a very different 
source, and yet no one of all these had ever 
been known to evince any very rapturous or 


amatory emotions at the sight of a wooden . 


spoon! 








—__—__—— 


FRUIT TREES, &c. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 

have for sale at their Nursery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
New. York, 


Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all (heir Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZEBEDEE Cook, jr. No: 44 State 
Street, Boston, wiil be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on appli 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 
nn 

TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

0 Published every Saturday, at Torer DoLtaré 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sizty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled.to a deduction of Furry CENTS. 
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